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At the little Universalist Church 
in East Lempster, N. H., on Sunday, 
August 21,- a service was held in 
memory of one of Lempster’s dis- 
tinguished sons and an.~ eminent 
clergyman of the Universalist de- 
nomination—the Rev. Alonzo Ames 
Miner, D. D., L. L. D., and a tablet 
was dedicated in his honor. 

Dr. Miner was born in Lempster, 


ter the war. His father, who was 
familiarly known as “Uncle Ames”, 
was a man of strong physical and 
mental powers, which qualities the 
son inherited in large degree. Both 
were men of commanding presence, 
noticeable in any company or crowd. 

The young man, of ambitious na- 
ture and studious habits, availed 
himself of such educational advan- 














BIRTHPLACE OF ALONZO A. MINER 





August 17, 1814, the only son of Ben- 
ajah Ames and Amanda (Carey) 
Miner. He was a descendant of 
Thomas Miner, who came to Boston 
from England, with Governor Win- 
throp in 1630, and a grandson of 
Charles Miner, a Revolutionary sold- 
ier, who settled in Lempster soon af- 


tages as were within his reach, in 
the public schools and nearby acad- 
emies, at Lempster, Unity and Hop- 
kinton, N. H., and Cavendish, Vt., 
and early engaged in teaching. He 
taught the winter term in his home 
district when sixteen years of age, 
and had so well fitted himself for the 
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work, that at the age of 21 he became 
principal of a Scientific and Military 
Academy in Unity, where he con- 
tinued four years, meanwhile pursu- 
ing his theological studies in prep- 
aration for the ministry, and also 








ALONZO A. MINER, D. D. 





preaching, both at Unity and Caven- 
dish, Vt., alternately, during the lat- 
ter portion of the period. 

He was ordained to the Universa- 
list ministry in 1839, at Methuen, 
Mass., where he had been called to 
the pastorate, and where he con- 
tinued for three years, going thence 
to Lowell in 1842, where he held a 
pastorate till 1848, when he succeed- 
ed the late Dr. Edwin H. Chapin as 
the colleague of the venerable Hosea 
Ballou (another eminent son of New 
Hampshire) pastor of the School St. 
Universalist Church in Boston, and 
himself succeeding to the pastorate 
upon the death of the latter, the so- 
ciety removing later to an elegant 


new church edifice on Columbus Ave- 
nue, built through his instrumental- 
ity. Here he was the minister until 
the time of his death in 1895. 

While he was still pastor here he 
accepted the presidency of Tufts Col- 
lege, holding the same from 1862 to 
1875, giving great service to the in- 
stitution, and bringing in through his 
efforts, nearly a million dollars for 
its benefit and support. His own 
personal interest in the institution 
was unbounded and is evidenced by 
the fact that he contributed $40,000 
for the erection of Divinity Hall, for 
the use of the Theological School in 
connection with the college. 

Dr. Miner’s interest was by no 
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means confined to his church, or to 
the college of which he was for years 
the honored head. The educational 
interests of the State, generally, and 
the cause of Temperance in part- 
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icular, commanded his attention in 
large measure. He served for 24 
vears as a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, and 
for 21 years as President of the 
Massachusetts State Temperance Al- 
liance. He was also at one time a 
member of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College; was one of the 
Trustees of Dean Academy, and a 
member of the Board of Visitors of 
the State Normal Art College. 

He was the candidate of the Pro- 
hibition party for Governor of Mass- 


salism is shown by the fact that it 
was largely through his influence 
that the Universalist Publishing 
House was established. 

Dr. Miner married, August 24, 
1836, Maria S., daughter of Edmund 
and Sarah (Bailey) Perley of Lemps- 
ter, one of a remarkable family of 
girls, three of whom became the 
wives of eminent clergymen, and 
another (wife of Gordon Way of 
Lempster) the mother of the late Dr. 
Osman B. Way and Mrs. Ira Colby of 
Claremont. During the latter years 
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achusetts for several years, and he 
it was who preached the last of the 
“Election sermons,” so called, for a 
long time given at the opening of the 
Legislative sessions. His command- 
ing ability as a preacher, and a de- 
fender of Christian doctrine was con- 
clusively attested by his selection by 
the ministers of Boston to give a 
public address in defence of Christ- 
ianity when the wave of Agnosti- 
cism, aroused by the teachings of 
Robert G. Ingersoll, was at its height. 
His devotion to the cause of Univer- 


of his life he occupied a substantial 
and hospitable home on Columbus 
Avenue. He was a devoted equis- 
trian, and for many years mounted 
upon his large white horse, he was a 
familiar figure on the streets of Bos- 
ton. He lived to be nearly 81 years 
of age, passing away June 14, 1895. 

The tablet dedicated to his mem- 
ory, and placed up on the wall of the 
little church, where he attended in 
his youth, and in which he sometimes 
preached, is represented in the ac- 
companying engraving. 
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The memorial service was conduct- 
ed by Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D. 
Dean of the Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College, who, in his ad- 
dress, sketched three phases of the 
development of Universalism in this 
section, tracing by twenty year per- 
iods, the changing emphasis, and 
dwelling largely on the periods cover- 
ed by Dr. Miner’s ministry. From 
1820 to 1840 was a time for the de- 
velopment of liberal schools, news- 
papers, books etc. Association Rec- 
ords show that there was a rapid in- 
crease in the number of churches 
and preachers. In 1845 there were 
in New Hampshire six Universalist 
Associations; two periodicals, fifteen 
church organizations, ninety soci- 
eties, fifty meeting houses and 
thirty-three preachers. Vermont, at 
the same time, reported one hundred 
societies, seventy meeting houses, 
and forty preachers. 

This was a time of great activity 
in the fields of religion and education, 
and the Universalist movement 
sprang up in opposition to the severe 
doctrines then preached by the or- 
thodox churches, so called, and the 
chief emphasis was laid on education 
and liberal ideas in religion. The 


early liberals were men and women 
of strong character and unusual 
ability. It took brave men to stand 
out against the doctrines of that 
period, and they had to be well in- 
formed in order to show the larger 
reasons and Christianity of the new 
interpretations. The time when such 
men as Dr. Miner rose in these New 
England towns called for courage, 
and these men not only. manifested 
courage, but a mastery of the new 
and liberal ideas which they advocat- 
ed. The early liberals were able men, 
built up a large following and es- 
tablished many centers of activity in 
this state. 

Dr. Miner was unquestionably the 
ablest preacher of this time, as well 
as the most distinguished son of the 
little town of Lempster, long noted 
as the birthplace of able men, includ- 
ing a number of preachers of his own 
denomination. 

It is eminently proper that this 
tablet to his memory should be placed 
upon the outer wall of his little home 
church, facing the state highway, 
that whoever will, in passing, may 
be reminded of the worthy career of 
one of New Hampshire’s noblest 


sons. 
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The Wilderness Menace 


SECOND PRIZE STORY 
BY W. R. NELSON 





Where the sled-road dips down 
from the sugar-orchard into swampy 
ground, fir-balsams and bunched al- 
ders grew thickly. It was there that 
the boys first saw the portentous 
tracks. Broad pads they were, no- 
ticeably larger than the tracks of the 
few jack-rabbits that had dug them- 
selves out after the big storm and 
ventured up upon a new level of 
snow, now three feet above the roots 
and hollows of their summer feeding- 
grounds. It was probably the rab- 
bits that the strange marauder was 
looking for, because it was trailing 
down their runway but apparently 
they were scarce and fleet and the 
beast, therefore, pressed by hunger, 
had become bold. 


“Whoa, Broad! Who-o-oa!” Burt 
called sharply to the steers who were 
lolling forward, see-saw fashion 
down the grade. Rather to his sur- 
prise they stopped obediently. Both 
boys slid off the ox-sled and exam- 
ined the strange track with rising 
excitement. It was plainly made by 
an animal of the cat-family, but 
whether the unwelcome visitor was 
an ordinary bob-cat, or a lynx, or 
would prove to be a panther, neither 
of the boys, keen young woodsmen 
though they were, dared state. It 
had come out from the swamp-thick- 
ets along the rabbit-run, paused at 
the deeply-sunken sled-tracks and 
then evidently had dropped into the 
road. The winter sun had set. Twi- 
light was creeping into the balsam- 
swamp. Heavily-laden branches of 


the evergreens occasionally cracked 
sharply as they sagged, or else one 
higher up in the tree would shed its 
load of snow with a softly-swishing 
sound. The steers, feeling the sharp 
nip of the cold, started on with their 
load and, as by common consent, 
Burt and Will ran after them, climb- 
ing aboard the moving sled with 
great alacrity. 

Will snatched his axe from the 
cleft sled-rave and, bracing himself 
on one knee against the surge of the 
steer’s progress, glanced keenly in 
every direction out through the 
snowy aisles of the low-hanging 
trees, half-expecting to see the slink- 
ing form of the hig cat creeping upon 
them. But of it there was no sign. 
Burt, more calm by nature, carefully 
swung himself over the top of the 
cord-wood with which the sled was 
loaded, and, reaching down on the 
other side, likewise secured his own 
axe. “Seems a little better to have 
something in your hand to throw at 
the thing if we should happen to see 
it,” he commented, as_ though 
ashamed. 


We had often, that long, cold win- 
ter, imagined ourselves the Willey 
family, whose tragic death in a 
snowslide at the Crawford Notch has 
been rehearsed to countless numbers 
of New Hampshire children. And 
once, when we boys had been perus- 
ing Fogg’s Gazeteer and read there 
a description of the town of Dixville 
and that it had only six inhabitants, 
Mother was all for going North to 
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hew out a clearing for ourselves in 
the wilderness. In the meantime the 
wilderness had been drawing closer 
to us, for it developed that the Drap- 
er Company had quietly bought farm 
after farm up under the mountain, 
as well as most of the mountain it- 
self, and so we awoke one day to find 
ourselves literally on the frontier, 
with only untenanted farms for miles 
eastwardly. However, we boys re- 
joiced for deer began to be seen with 
increasing frequency and all kinds of 
game multiplied. But to Mother 
this had a tragic aspect, because de- 
predatory animals made it impossible 
for her to raise turkeys as she had 
done so profitably in the past. The 
roaming, half-wild instinct of the 
turkeys to secrete their nests in some 
distant fence-corner made them an 
easy prey, and when Mother turned 
to keeping chickens and fenced them 
in with four-foot woven-wire, foxes 
would jump in and make their kill. 
“Those foxes are going to drive us 
out”, she many times exclaimed in 
grieved vexation. What then would 
be the result if lynxes were to be 
added to their already heavy burden 
of discouragement, the boys wonder- 
ed. 


The sled lurched on across the 
strip of swamp, which was narrow 
here, up on to the rising ground of 
the cow-pasture and so into sight of 
home. It was then that Burt began 
thinking out loud. “That lynx, or 
whatever it is, hasn’t jumped out of 
the road yet—you can see its track 
every little while before the steers 
scuff it out. It wasn’t coming toward 
the sugar-lot, or we should have seen 
it. It must have gone toward the 
house. It won’t dare go in around 
the buildings, will it?” he demanded 
in a tense voice. “Even lynxes are 


afraid of human beings, aren’t they? 
Say, if Mother happens to be out 
feeding the hens, or getting a pail of 
water, or something! A lynx wouldn’t 
dare, would it?” But, protest as 
they might, a new terror had grip- 
ped their hearts. Not that they were 
afraid now for themselves, but for 
Mother! 

The sled-tracks had filled during 
the few hours that the boys had been 
chopping their load of wood and as a 
consequence the _ steers wallowed 
heavily. To jump off into the snow 
and try to run ahead of the team 
they realized would be futile. All 
they could do was to whip up and 
watch, with their axes in readiness 
for a dash at the marauder whenever 
they should overtake it. 


Indeed things were serious enough 
at home. Mother was getting ready 
to go out and shut up her poultry 
for the night, and not only her life 
but our very home was threatened. 
As she sat by the _ kitchen-stove 
drawing on her high overshoes she 
startled me by suddenly asking if I 
didn’t think Father was looking tired 
and old lately. 

I hadn’t noticed it. He was just 
as jolly as ever, or almost, anyway. 
If it would make the work a little 
easier for him, I stumbled on, I 
might clean out the horse-stable for 
him nights and mornings, although, 
I hardly need to add, it was a most 
distasteful job. Father had _ been 
away since morning on town-bus- 
iness, the roads so blocked with snow 
that he had gone on snowhoes, and 
my heart was tender toward him. 
“Well, it wasn’t exactly that I was 
thinking of”, Mother said, “although 
when you get well, the idea of help- 
ing Father is most excellent. It is 
our thought that with a smaller 
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place and milder climate Father 
might be able to have a little more 
leisure. You see, my boy, we hadn’t 
told any of you,” she said coaxingly, 
“but Grandpa Sanborn, my father, 
has asked us to come to New Jersey 
and care for him in his old age.” 

For a moment the shock was too 
great for me to entirely grasp the 
full meaning of this momentous 
speech. “We aren’t going North to 
Dixville, like we’ve planned, then!” 
I cried in aggrieved rebuke. “We'll 
have to give up everything we’ve 
done here on the place and. our home, 
and—and—.”. Words failed me and 
I had to gulp hard to keep back the 
sobs. Well we boys knew the fate of 
deserted houses in our neighborhood ; 
shattered windows gaping like dead 
eyes, sagging floors and the wood- 
work all gnawed by hedgehogs. It 
had already happened to the old Me- 
serve house up under the mountain. 

“It would be just going back to 
Mother’s old home,” she reminded 
me. “And we never really intended 
to go to Dixville. That was just 
play.” And matters weren’t decided 
yet, she went on soothingly, so there 
was no use in feeling badly. Only 
the schools for us boys would be 
larger and more stimulating and 
there would be grapes—great arbors 
of them—in New Jersey, and peach- 
es and big, black oxheart cherries, 
just luscious to eat. And, getting up 
to don her coat, Mother began hum- 
ming softly that old hymn, “My 
Father’s Home is bright and fair, nor 
grief, nor pain, can enter there.” 
There was no thought of sacrilege, I 
know. Some people—and she one of 
them—somehow merge Heaven and 
earth, to the confusion of scoffing 
scientists. But twenty-five years 
since she had left New Jersey. How 


could she realize the vast changes 
which that old home had undergone! 
She was still humming “My Father’s 
Home” as she went on out. 

At the woodshed door she paused, 
appraising the depth of snow in the 
backyard, along the farther side of 
which the poultry-house stood. Be- 
tween the two parallel buildings the 
wind had swept a clear path. Only 
around the woodpile and beyond the 
buildings had the drifts accumulated. 
Mother stepped forth and with an 
appreciative glance swept the even- 
ing sky, still lit in the west with be- 
lated daylight and in the east by the 
yellow glow of a coming moon, so 
near at its full that it rolled like a 
great wheel up from behind old Sun- 
apee, trees sharp in relief against its 
face, then to swing clear, placid, 
huge, benevolently smiling. 


From our house the farming-land 
slopes easily up over Chandler’s hill 
and then drops into a valley before 
the foot of the mountain. But at 
night it just looks as if that slope led 
directly into the spruces of the 
rounded, friendly summits whose 
sides we boys had hunted over. A 
light suddenly twinkled out in the 
snowy, desolate waste before her. It 
was at Uncle Owen Parton’s, her 
brother’s; staunch, thick-set Owen 
Parton and his aristocratic wife. 
She would miss Owen horribly, she 
acknowledged to herself. Perhaps 
her father would prefer coming on to 
New Hampshire anyway, so as to be 
near Owen! Faintly from the pas- 
ture-gap came the creak of the 
straining ox-sled as Burt and Will 
urged it on. Mother crossed to the 
poultry house and pushed shut the 
slide to the hen-run, made aware of 
an uneasiness of the fowls within. 
Was it the moon that had roused 
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them, she wondered and went on 
around the corner of the low build- 
ing, throwing open the door in the 
end to call cheerily, “What’s the mat- 
ter, biddies?” 

A broad shaft of moonlight fell 
slantwise in on to the block where 
she pounded off corn-from-the-ear 
mornings for the fowls, although 
elsewhere the interior was dim with 
twilight. The fretting of the flock 
continued and Mother judged by the 
sounds that they would soon be fly- 
ing down from the roosts: This was 
unusual. She stepped up into the 
building and stood in that ribbon of 
moonlight, trying to make out the 
cause of the disturbance. 


Quite apart from the nestling of 
the hens there was a quick rustling 
in the littered corner of the henhouse 
farthest from her, a whisking and 
scurry so pronounced as to draw her 
fixed attention. Strangely enough, 
too, what at first seemed a dark 
- blotch changed to have a luminous 
glow, over which she puzzled in that 
very brief time which passed until 
the truth flashed through her brain 
that the lynx, for lynx it was, 
crouched in that corner, and that, by 
the shifting of its stare, it became 
dark or phosphorescently luminous. 

A sudden horror made Mother’s 
scalp tingle with that sensation best 
described as “hair-raising” and her 
vision darkened until she could no 
longer make out the terrifying shape. 
It was a fear that she was going 
blind that probably saved her from 
fainting. She pulled off a mitten 
and rubbed her eyes with a hand 
which she found to be warm and her 
own and that still obeyed her wishes 
and the sinking feeling vanished as 
quickly as it had come. She was still 
in the henhouse confronted by a wild 
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animal, but she was no longer par- 
alyzed. Her bare fingers touched a 
hardwood-stick still lying on the 
block where she had pounded off corn 
that morning and she thankfully 
swept it up, undecided, for the mo- 
ment, whether to defend her poultry, 
or quietly withdraw and attempt to 
trap the marauder. 

The lynx spit angrily and seemed 
about to spring, but as Mother back- 
ed away it subsided again and be- 
gan sidling toward the hen-run, by 
which it had evidently entered, 
growling warningly. Up to this time 
that was all the sound there had 
been. The lynx slipped in behind a 
row of next-boxes on the floor and 
disappeared from sight. A rustle, 
a squeak of the nest-boxes as the 
lynx crowded between them and the 
wall, and it appeared again much 
nearer, its round, cat-like head and 
up-pricked, tufted ears quite visible 
now in the better light from the open 
door. 


Then Mother screamed, terror and 
mortal challenge intermingled. Si- 
multaneously the lynx finding the 
slide closed, sprang for a window to 
escape. Glass crashed in a shower 
of tinkling fragments out upon the 
drift, but the sash was covered for 
summer use with chicken-wire and 
although it seemed for a half-minute 
as though the lynx must free itself, 
with the wire sagging out beneath its 
weight and its big legs and wide- 
spread claws often projecting, in the 
end the meshed strands held and the 
big cat dropped back, to come 
straight for Mother and the swing- 
ing door. 

I heard Burt coming through the 
shed and back-room at top-speed, the 
doors fairly bursting beneath the im- 
patience of his hand. ‘“Where’s 
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Ma?” he whistled, in a_ strange, 
throaty way. ‘“There’s something 
around the buildings. We want the 
gun!” And out he plunged again at 
my indicative gesture, slipping a 
shell into the gun-chamber as he 
ran. 


Above the clatter of his depart- 
ure I heard Mother’s scream and then 
a tremendous racket from the back- 
yard as the steers bolted for the 
barn, wood, sled and all. Will let 
them go and raced for the poultry- 
house, two strides behind his broth- 
er. 


As the boys reached the half-open 
door there was Mother, doubled al- 
most to the snow in a valiant at- 
tempt to get out and slam the door 
shut in the same breath. In part she 
succeeded, but the lynx was too close. 
Like a furry cannon-ball it struck the 
narrow opening between door and 
jamb and came through. Involun- 
tarily Burt ducked and, without time 
even to fire, jabbed his gun-barrel 
into the soft throat of the beast and 
threw it far out of its intended leap 
and dropped it, spitting and snarling, 
half-smothered in the soft snow six 
feet beyond. 


“Look out! It’s going to get 
away!” Mother cried, bouncing up 
unhurt from the path. 


There were five ugly gashes across 
the backs of Burt’s wrists, which the 
lynx had inflicted in its flight, but of 
them he was but partially aware. 
Recovering his poise almost instant- 
ly, he whirled and his shot-gun blazed 
flame clear into the fur of the strug- 
gling lynx. It was a quick shot but 
an accurate one and the menace of 


our lives and fortunes collapsed in a 
tangled, limp heap of dun-colored 
stripes, beyond all power to do us 
harm. So unexpectedly, sometimes, 
a dread menace does collapse before 
a brave defense, Mother reminded us 
frequently after that. 

When the convulsive death-strug- 
gles of the beast had ceased, Will 
hauled it from the snow and his first 
ejaculation was, “Say, how light he 
is!” In fact it did weigh, we found, 
but twenty-six pounds, although it 
measured over four feet in length 
and was a savage antagonist. 


What an excited household ours 
was that evening! How many times 
we each had to recount what we 
thought and did and saw, for 
Father’s benefit! But there was a 
confidence, known to me alone, in 
which I took the greatest joy, as 
Mother, with a soft look at me and 
gentle inflection, said half to herself, 
“Well, if nothing worse than a lynx 
comes along, I guess we can stay here 
yet awhile.” 

A state bounty of twenty dollars 
ultimately found its way to our 
house for the killing of the lynx, and 
the pelt, although badly damaged by 
the gun-shot, brought five dollars 
more, so the financial part of the 
episode was very cheering to the 
boys and Mother, who divided the 
money equally. And the strange, 
though true, outcome was that 
Grandfather Sanborn did decide to 
sell his New Jersey property and 
did come to New Hampshire to live. 
So Mother’s prophecy came true and 
we are happily holding our ground 
against the wilderness and its den- 
izens. 
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Now If Ever 


BY CYRUS A. STONE 


Wherever our earthly lot is cast 
There is work for hand and brain, 
But we cannot recall a wasted past 


Nor come this way again. 


We must bear our burdens without delay 
In view of the present need, 

And take no part in the vile display 
Of falsehood, graft and greed. 


If friends forsake or foes assail, 
In conflicts fierce and long, 

That truth and justice may prevail 
We should be brave and strong. 


So let us lift at each heavy load 
With a shoulder at the wheel, 
With a heed for the perils of the road 
And a care for the common weal. 


It is little perhaps that our hands can do, 
As we toil in our chosen way, 

And scarcely more can we hold in view 
By the light of the passing day. 


But a friendly message or cheerful song, 
From a full heart’s overflow, 

May help to push the world along 
In the way it ought to go. 


We write our records and make our place 
In history’s page sublime, 
If we face with courage, grit and grace 


The issues of our time. 
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Hon. Paine Wingate 


BY ELIZABETH HOMER BAKER, EXETER CHAPTER, D. A. R. 





May 14, 1739 March 7, 1838 

When we look up ancestry, here in 
New England, it more than often 
leads back to Old England, and it is 
so in the family and ancestry of Hon. 
Paine Wingate of Stratham, N. H. 


The legend of the name, upheld by 
records, reads that in the olden time 
a “gallant English warrior was fight- 
ing with the forces of the crown 
against opponents of the reign. For 
hours the army of which he was a 
member had besieged a castle, un- 
able to force an entrance. Then sud- 
denly the powerful and valiant sol- 
dier, than whom there was no strong- 
er in the line, rushed to the front, 
and under a storm of showering ar- 
rows, seized the castle gate with both 
his hands, tore it from its fastening, 
and bearing it away upon his should- 
ers, opened a way for his comrades 
to enter. The castle was won and 
England gained fresh laurels. In 
recognition of the event, and in honor 
of the brave deed the hero of the day 
was knighted by the Crown, and to 
his name was added the appellation 
of “Win-gate”, symbolic of the deed.” 
“The legend finds corroboration in 
the crest of the Wingate family, as 
recorded in the General Armory of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales;—A gate of gold with the 
motto—Win—above it.” 


“All the members of the family 
now in this country, however, can be 
traced back to one man who emigrat- 
ed to America in the middlle of the 
17th century, John Wingate. He 
was born in England, and came to 


New Hampshire when a young man, 
without a family. This John Win- 
gate twice married, and his youngest 
son by the second marriage was 
Joshua, who took a prominent part 
as colonel in the siege of Louisburg 
in 1745. He lived to reach the age of 
90 years. The eldest son of Joshua 
was Paine, who was born in 1703, 
graduated from Harvard, entered 
the ministry, and for sixty years 
ministered to the congregation at 
Amesbury, Mass., in that part of the 
town now called Merrimac. He mar- 
ried Mary Balch, of Wenham, Mass. 
It is recorded of her that she was a 
“lady noted for considerable literary 
acquirements and _ (for personal 
beauty.” Their son, and sixth child, 
Paine, is the subject of this sketch. 
It was inevitable that he was educat- 
ed at Harvard, graduated and trained 
for the ministry. Discussion of 
creeds and vigorous thought on re- 
ligious subjects were abroad in the 
land. The hardest struggles of pion- 
eer life were over, and in many homes 
there was more time for thought. It 
was thought mingled with the per- 
sistance of the Puritan, with pioneer 
liberality of facing facts, and a loyal 
support of England’s customs. 


Paine Wingate entered upon his 
ministry at Hampton Falls, at the 
age of 24 years. With the same 
thought that distinguished him in 
after years he had already settled his 
religious faith. His ministry lasted 
for twelve years, but he was des- 
tined to have a more active part in 
the history of the country. He be- 
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came the most noted of the Wingate 
family in this country. Affairs of 
town, and state and the nation found 
him occupying an important place. 
No likeness has been left of Paine 
Wingate. Family tradition describes 
him as six feet in height, blue gray 
eyes, light brown hair, and “looked 
like Washington.” Noticing the feat- 
ures of his descendants, and tracing 
the English ancestry, we of the pres- 
ent day can easily believe this to be 
true. If character moulds features, 
the fact is again upheld. Quoting 
from the history of the Wingate 
Family” He possessed a strong, cul- 
tivated and well balanced mind, with 
great independence and decision and 
with no less frankness and equan- 
imity. -His advice seems always to 
have been worthy of grave consider- 
ation, and his predictions while he 
was in the public service, both re- 
garding home and foreign affairs, 
have proved as we now see, surpris- 
ingly accurate. He always had an 
eye to the coming history of the 
country. His words discouraged any 
thing for temporary benefit, which 
might prove injurious to the United 
States of the future. Man he held, 
did not exist for self alone, but owed 
something to society. 


Paine Wingate’s years upon the 
quiet farm gave him opportunity for 
study of national questions, and also 
for the peace and comfort of that 
home life which he enjoyed so well. 
He was very domestic and in one of 
his letters he speaks of his own fond- 
ness of home and family. There is 
preserved a letter that he wrote to 
his youngest child, upon her seventh 
birthday. It was written from New 
York, when he was a member of the 
first Congress, and shows the affec- 


tion of a father and the careful ad- 
monitions of the times. 

The church in Hampton Falls ex- 
tended a call to “Mr. Paine Wingate, 
Jr.,” to settle in the work of the min- 
istry. With the quaint custom of 
the time, they fixed the salary at 
fifty pounds sterling, the use of the 
parsonage, but stipulated that Mr. 
Wingate should keep the fences in 
repair. The terms were not mutual- 
ly agreeable, until a second confer- 
ence was held when the parish 
agreed to keep the fences in repair, 
and Rev. Paine Wingate, Jr., M. A., 
again was formally called to the pas- 
torate of the church, on Oct. 31, 1763. 
On Dec. 14, 1768, he was ordained, 
having been first received upon his 
dismission and recommendation from 
the Second Church of Christ in 
Amesbury, and then elected to mem- 
bership in the Hampton Falls 
Church. His father, Rev. Paine Win- 
gate, Sr. of Amesbury gave the 
charge at the ordination. Mr. Win- 
gate’s pastoral connection with the 
church was about twelve years, and 
during that time the records of the 
church show that he baptized 184, 
married 45 couples of Hampton Falls, 
and 274 of parties living elsewhere. 


_To this day is preserved by a member 


of the family, one of the white kid 
gloves worn by Mr. Wingate as he 
performed the marriage ceremony. 
It was his custom to always wear a 
pair of such gloves. 

The young pastor’s views of re- 
ligion had been carefully thought 
out, and firmly fixed. He was a de- 
cided Trinitarian. His ministry at 
Hampton Falis was rather a disturb- 
ed period. Records show that it was 
not so much a fault of his, as it was 
a period of time when people were 
considering new doctrines and were 
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not willing to be taxed for the sup- 
port of the older customs. Various 
petitions were presented to proper 
authorities of church and state, and 
new societies were formed, causing 
a division in the established church, 
and a questioning of its support. 
Mr. Wingate married his cousin, 
Eunice, daughter of Deacon Timothy 
Pickering of Salem, Mass., and a sis- 
ter to Col. Timothy Pickering. Be- 
tween the two brothers-in-law deep 
affection existed. Col. Timothy led 


divine. Here he lived until his death. 
Here his family grew up, and from 
here he came into his own in his life 
work. He was a successful farmer, 
a valued citizen, and a statesman of 
his country. The land was on the 
main road of the King’s Highway 
leading to Portsmouth. It extended 
a mile to the Squamscott River on — 
one side and on the other to woods 
of an equal distance. The house was 
large and ample. The front rooms 
were 20 feet square, with heavy oak- 














THE OLD PAINE WINGATE HOUSE 





the militia which stopped the British 
at North Bridge in Salem, Mass., and 
afterwards was for some time a 
member of President’s Washington’s 
Cabinet. The Pickering house in 
Salem, the birthplace of Eunice Pick- 
ering, is one of the historic places, 
and is still owned and occupied by the 
family. 

Upon his leaving Hampton Falls, 
Mr. Wingate purchased a handsome 
estate in Stratham, N. H., from Rev. 
Dudley Leavitt, at one time a Salem 


en beams and pannelled walls. The 
front door was fastened with a 
heavy oaken bar, fitting into wrought 
iron sockets. This house descended 
to his son, John, and then to his 
grandson, Hon. J. C. A. Wingate. It 
was burned Dec. 30, 1894. This 
house was one of the oldest in the 
state and was built previous to 1716 
by Dudley Leavitt. It is mentioned 
in the Stratham records of 1716 as 
Mr. Leavitt’s new house. 

Here Mr. Wingate was visited by 
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the most noted men of the country, 
including President George Washing- 
ton, who stopped there with his suite, 
on his way from Portsmouth to Ex- 
eter. Weare and Thornton, Whipple 
and Pickering and scores of Rev- 
olutionary heroes had slept beneath 
its roof. The house was nearly 200 
years old and was the most historic 
in Stratham. 

At Stratham Mr. Wingate 
preached some, but affairs of the na- 
tion called him to public duties. It 
is recorded, however, that by pecun- 
iary support, and example, he main- 
tained the ordinances of religion. Mr. 
Wingate, while still in Hampton 
Falls, had been appointed one of the 


deputies to represent the townspeople. 


at the Fourth Provincial Congress 
at Exeter, and at the Congress later 
held at Exeter which voted that New 
Hampshire should side with the col- 
onies. 

In June, 1781, Mr. Wingate was 
‘ne of the leading members of a Con- 
vention at Concord to improve the 
constitution which had heen hastily 
drawn on Jan. 5, 1776. In 1783 he 
was Stratham’s representative in the 
State Legislature. A letter written 
to Col. Pickering well expresses the 
character and personality of Mr. 
Wingate: 

“Stratham, Jan. 1st, 1784. 
Dear Sir: 

By a letter I received from you, 
dated last April, I find that mine by 
Col. Dearborn to you has miscarried. 
When, or by what conveyance, this 
will reach you, I am uncertain, as 
my situation is such that I know of 
no opportunity for sending. You will 
perceive by this that I still live at 
Stratham. I principally employ my- 
self in the concerns of husbandry, 
and, I believe, enjoy as much con- 


tentment and happiness as is com- 
mon to humanity. I have five child- 
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ren; two of whom you once knew, my 
two next are sons, named George 
and John, which names I think I gave 
them purely because they were 
agreeable, and convenient to pro- 
nounce while they were young, and 
would be short for them to use when 
grown up. My youngest child is a 
daughter, near nine months old, call- 
ed Elizabeth. You know enough of 
our family not to doubt of my fond- 
ness for my children, nor to think it 
strange that I take singular pleasure 
in my two boys, one of which is three 
and the other almost five years old. 
We have a good share of health in 
general, and particularly at this time. 
My farm affords me something more 
than a bare subsistance. I have an 
agreeable and extensive acquaint- 
ance. I have leisure to look upon the 
affairs of public life; and if I would 
practice the low arts of some, I sup- 
pose I might have a share of them; 
perhaps I may sometime or other 
without. It is likely you will think 
it triflling to give you thus so long a 
detail of my domestic concerns, but I 
have nothing at present more inter- 
esting to inform you of. 


In your last letter but one, you 
made some inquiries regarding Sib- 
eria wheat. It is probable that, since 
that time, you have heard the fate of 
it. That grain (as is common to 
most if not all exotics) has become 


naturalized to the climate, and sub- 


ject to the disasters of other wheat. 
I suppose that a new importation of 
that kind of seed might answer the 
purpose again as it did heretofore. I 
have nothing new in husbandry to 
communicate. I go on pretty much 
in the old track of culture. By at- 
tention, neatness and labor, the prod- 
ucts of a farm may be greatly in- 
creased; but I do not expect, by any 
kind of magic, to cause the earth to 
bring forth plentifully and durably. 

I join with you in welcoming the 
happy event of peace, and hope the 
Independency of the United States 
will conduce to an increased freedom 
and happiness. It would have been 
an addition to my satisfaction to 
have had the return of peace return- 
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ed you and family to your native 
town and connections again. You are 
not insensible that you have a large 
share in the esteem and affections of 
your relations and friends; and I 
cannot think but that you might 
have gratified them, and, at the same 
time, have provided for yourself in 
your return. But I do not pretend 
to be judge of your prospects in 
business at Philadelphia. I would 
not attempt to dissuade you from 
your interest, so far as is consistent 
with your own ease and enjoyment 
of life, and that extensive usefulness 
which you owe to society. You may 
depend upon every cheerful aid in 
my power in whatever situation you 
are and my most ardent wishes will 
ever attend you of prosperity and 
happiness. I rejoice in your domes- 
tic welfare, the restored health of 
your wife, and increase of children. 
I hope that you will find leisure to 
visit us, with your family, before 
long, although you should think it 
best. to fix your stated residence at 
the southward. In the meantime, 
any opportunity of writing to me of 
your welfare, if you will embrace it, 
will afford me the greatest pleasure. 
I desire that my affectionate regard 
to your wife and children may be 
mentioned, and be assured that with 
particular esteem and friendship, I 
am yours, etc. 

Paine Wingate”. 
Mr. Timonthy Pickering.” 


In 1787 Paine Wingate was sent as 
a member of the Congress under the 
Confederation, and began his eight 
years of continuous service in the 
National Legislature. Letters writ- 
ten at that time and copied in full in 
the History of the Wingate Family 
by C. E. L. Wingate, give a realistic 
view of the struggles of our nation 
toward a permanent union. Doubt, 
despondency, but ever with a cour- 
age that never faltered, and an undy- 
ing faith of the leaders that the Con- 
stitution and the Nation would be es- 
tablished. 


In 1788 Mr. Wingate was elected 
to the first National Congress as Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire with John 
Langdon as his colleague. Congress 
met in March 4, 1789, and the sen- 
ators were divided into three divi- 
sions. Senator Wingate drew for his 
division, which gave them a term of 
four years, so placing Mr. Wingate 
in the first and second Congress. An 
ivory sand box used by him on his 
desk in Congress is in the Historical 
Rooms at Concord. It was at this 
Congress, held at New York City, 
for a brief period the capital of the 
nation, that Washington was induct- 
ed into office as the first President of 
the United States. The Congression- 
al Records show that John Langdon, 
the other New Hampshire Senator 
was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee to receive President Washing- 
ton upon his arrival at New York. 
It was here that a lasting friendship 
grew between Mr. Wingate and Pres- 
ident Washington. As family treas- 
ures there are preserved in the Win- 
gate Family invitations to dinner for 
Senator Wingate from President 
Washington. 

Upon the completion of his term 
as senator, Mr. Wingate was im- 
mediately elected representative to 
the national Congress, and for two 
more years gave his counsel to the 
nation. In 1798 he was appointed a 
justice of the Superior Court of New 
Hampshire, which office he continued 
to hold until 1809 when he retired by 
limitation, being then 70 years of 
age. In his duties at court he “sus- 
tained the character of a well in- 
formed, discerning and_ upright 
judge.” 

For the rest of his years, Mr. Win- 
gate spent his life on his farm, su- 
perintending the active work, even at 
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the age of ninety-five. At ninety he 
planted some apple seeds as an ex- 
periment in agriculture, and lived to 
eat the fruit thereof. It became the 
“Red Wingate apple’, highly prized 
to this day, but grown only on a few 
farms. Mr. Wingate outlived all his 
colleagues, and was the oldest living 
graduate of Harvard. He took es- 
pecial pride in his five grandsons, 
and was anxious that the Wingate 
farm should always be in the Win- 
gate name. But in spite of so many 
descendants there is no heir to the 
Wingate name in his line. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Wingate entertained 
in their home friends from far and 
near. President Washington in his 
journey in New England, from 
Portsmouth to Exeter, stopped for a 
call. The chair in which he sat and 
the wine glass from which he was 
served, according to the custom of 
the time, are preserved by members 
of the family. As far as possible 
Mr. Wingate kept the old time cus- 
toms, and he was the last to wear the 
cocked hat. 


A leaf from an old diary gives an 
account of his death. 


“March 7th, 1835. Wednesday, at 


p. m. 

Died in Stratham, N. H., the Hon. 
Paine Wingate, aged 98 years 10 
months, Our venerable, esteemed 
relative and friend was struck with 
paralysis about six o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, which paralized his 
right side. He lingered along until 
Wednesday, p. m., when he gently 
fell asleep, to wake no more until the 
trumpet of God shall sound long and 
loud to call the nations forth to judg- 
ment. Judge Wingate was born in 
Amesbury, Mass., and was the son 
of Rev. Paine Wingate of that place, 
was educated at Cambridge, and 
graduated in 1759. Was the pastor 
of the Congregational Church in 
Hampton Falls from 1761 to 1771, 
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then removed to Stratham and for 
some time supplied the North Church 
in Portsmouth. He took an active 
part in the discussion which result- 
ed in our glorious Revolution. Was 
a member of the first Congress in 
New York. From 1798 to 1809 he 
was a judge of the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire. At the age of 
seventy he retired to private life, be- 
ing constitutionally ineligible to hold 
the office longer. Very few of our 
fallen race lived so irreproachably. 
Few have left behind them a name 
and reputation so unsullied. He died 
trusting in the merits of Christ, and 
we doubt not he now shines a star in 
the crown of our exalted Savior and 
Redeemer. Let me die the death of 
the righteous and let my last end be 
like his. His remains were commit- 
ted to the tomb, Saturday P. M., 
March 10th, 1838”, 














HEADSTONE AT THE GRAVE OF 
PAINE WINGATE 





Mrs. Wingate lived a few years 
longer, reaching the age of 100 
years and 8 months. Upon her 100th 
birthday she entertained her friends 
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dressed in her wedding gown, a rich 
blue brocade. 

In Stratham Cemetery, by the 
side of the Congregational Church, 
and in sight of the green fields and 
trees of the old home, Hon. Paine 
Wingate and his beloved wife, are 


laid to rest. A marker is placed on 
his grave, as a son of the American 
Revolution. Such he was, living 
through all the struggles of the na- 
tion at that time, a memory and an 
inspiration to those who read of his 
life. 








Memento Mori 
BY HARRY ELMORE HURD 


O little pale white stone, 

Did your dusty charge once live in the elephant-gray house just over the 
round green hilltop where lavender lilacs grow? ‘ 

I mean the lonesome hill-house with deep, dark, vacant eye-sockets like 
skeletons with private thoughts. 

You have secrets, old domicile, I know. 

You know, O little marble stone. 


O little pale white stone, 

Did salt tears wash you coldly white? 

Rain of those who spaded yellow earth? 

Pain of those who ringed the rough pine box? 

Surely no one cares a wild fig now! 

No, not even the silver cinquefoil since its inquisitive roots failed to find 
anything worthwhile. 

(Some persons think it dirty business transforming corpses into yellow 
poems). 

Stand guard like a picket at Appomattox, 

Stand silently, O marble stone. 


O little pale white stone gleaming brightly in silver moonlight, 


- Those sleepy orbs blinking at you are not winking tears of sympathy. 


True, there is dew on the glistening lashes of black Night but her sorrows 
are individually her own, 
O little marble stone. 


O little pale white stone, 

Guard this sacred dust of bone 

Though January draws a death-sheet over you, 
Though February blizzards stab you with icy blades, 
Though March spits boldly in your wan drawn face, 
Though April washes you with bitter tears, 
Though May flings wild flowers in your lap, 
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Though June, leagued with July and August thrusts spears at your 
breast, sheaves of phalanxed death as grim as the wheatfield at grue- 
some Gettysburg, 

Though September-October write their secrets on the dried parchment of 
old leaves, 

Though November and December cause you to remember days long gone 
when Love and Life held high the blue-shelled cider mug and quaffed 
its contents joyfully. (Alas, sometimes a bitter brew to drink). 

And so I say, Stand guard, O little marble stone! 


O little pale white stone, 

Who knows but high God may command to hunt this spot on resurrection 
day, 

This grass-grown consecrated plot! 

So stand guard through the centuries, 

O little marble stone, 

O pale white little stone. 





Our Hillside 


BY ELIZABETH K. FOLSOM 


To walk on our hillside 

Is to walk through colors gay,— 
For Nature’s been a-painting 
This many a long day; 

Painted the whitest daisies 
With hearts of beaten gold, 

And polished up the buttercups 
In such a yellow bold; 

And heal-alls so dainty, 

A rare and charming hue 

You wonder if you really see 
Them purple or blue. 

Right now the black-eyed Susans 
Are coming on apace, 

And Nature’s pretty busy 
Painting them a yellow face. 
And see! She’s gone a-tinting 
The grass tops so pink! 


It makes me really shudder 
When of the scythe I think! 
Exeter, N. H. 
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An Indian Without a Tribe 


BY JOHN B. MESERVE 





There is no material status, aside 
from that of family, which so strik- 
ingly engages the affections of the 
full blood Indian, as does the fact of 
his tribal membership. He boasts 
himself in a _ glorious succession, 
which runs like a golden thread 
through the years of human life, 
upon this continent. He is of the 
blood of the first American and the 
services of no genealogical hound are 
required. The traditions of his race 
are preserved to him by the elder 
members of the tribe, who are cau- 
tious to correctly transmit to their 
posterity the stories of hardihood 
and courage of their forefathers. 
Not for him to delete from the pages 
of American history the tales of the 
crimson war path, with the atroc- 
ities of which his ancestry stands 
charged; rather would his imagina- 
tion find support and justice in a 
brave protest, even though cruelly 
expressed, at times. Naboth strove 
to retain his vineyard. Perhaps the 
record of his race does not suffer so 
much when compared with some of 
the benevolent assimilative enter- 
prises of the race that stood at Hast- 
ings and at Waterloo. 


Tribal relationship was one of 
comity between the tribes. The tra- 
ditions and practices of each tribe 
were respected by the membership 
of the other tribal families. The 
status of the banished member, or 
renegade, as he was more common- 
ly called, was one of infamy. The 
hand of the tribe and of its individual 
‘ members was against him; he was 
an uninvited guest among the other 


tribes. The penalty of banishment, 
which sent forth, like an Ishmaelite, 
the condemned member of the tribe, 
was no less inexorable than were the 
decrees of ostracism imposed upon a 
hapless Indian, by a warped and 
superstitious tribal sentiment. A 
luckless Indian might find his mem- 
bership disturbed or his social sta- 
tus destroyed, by situations to which 
he was wholly indifferent and over 
which he had no control. A strain 
of the superstitious has ever man- 
ifested itself in the character of the 
American Indian, but perhaps we, 
of the Salem witchcraft, cannot af- 
ford to be too paradoxical. 


It is now more than five decades 
ago, that the superstitious passions 
of his race, fell with relentless force 
upon a young, hopeful and a strong 
member of the Osage Tribe of In- 
dians. Haunting the deserted places 
and abandoned houses of old. Paw- 
huska town, the ancient seat of his 
tribe, is the pathetic figure of an old 
Indian, from whose eye the fire of 
youth has vanished and in whose 
step the elasticity of his race has de- 
parted. The artificial situations and 
unrealities, with which Edward 
Everett Hale has environed the hero 
of his great story, find their proto- 
type in the sorrowful experiences: of 
Charley Carcass, the Philip Nolan of 
the Osage Nation. It was a rather 
forbidding name which fastened it- 
self upon this hapless Indian, de- 
veloped from the _ circumstances 
which resulted in his complete os- 
tracism from. association with the 
other Indians. A facetious trader 
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to whom the weird story of the In- 
dian was related, made a reference 
to him as a carcass and this reference 
attached itself to him and still abides 
as the name by which he is known. 
The government carries him upon 
its roll of membership of the Osage 
tribe, under some attenuated Indian 
name given him by his mother, but 
to the other members of the tribe, 
he bears the name, which to them, 
more nearly expresses a contempt. 
As a matter of fact, to the other 
Indians, this Indian is an anonymous 
being—a ghost, from the presence of 
which, they are awaiting deliverance. 

In the years now long past, 
Charley was a recognized member of 
the Osage tribe of Indians. His 
people became the richest of the In- 
dian tribes in America, and his pat- 
rimony from the government was 
fully adequate for his most fantastic 
tastes. With dogs and ponies, he 
was fully equipped and the specter 
of toil never crossed his trail. Fifty 
years ago, Charley finely illustrated 
the hardihood of his race. Today, 
he is an outcast under the ban of os- 
tracism pronounced by the vile su- 
perstitious passions of his people. 
Although a participant in his distri- 
butive share of the public lands of 
his tribe and of its tribal monies, this 
situation was preserved to him by 
the government only after its officials 
had overridden the vigorous and per- 
sistent protests of the full blood 
members of his tribe, who insist that 
Charley is a myth. 

In those inceptive days of his 
youth, Charley was deeply in love 
with himself, with his dogs and pon- 
ies and whisky. The vice which has 
done more than any other one agency 
to degrade and demoralize his race, 
early in life enamored this Indian 


and accomplished his utter dam- 
nation. With his four brothers and 
two sisters, Charley lived in the par- 
ental abode in Pawhuska town. He 
attended school at Lawrence during 
the scholastic season but was now at 
home during the vacation interem. 
His return to school at this particu- 
lar time, was delayed by the ap- 
proaching wedding festivities which 
were being arranged for his sister, 
whose marriage to a young man of 
the tribe was shortly to take place. 
These nuptual affairs.among the In- 
dians were usually made the occasion 
for much celebration and not infre- 
quently lasted for several days. 
Much eating and drinking was in- 
dulged and under the influence of the 
latter, a list of casualties was some- 
times developed. The vile contra- 
band liquor which the Indians im- 
bibed, was divergent in its effect 
upon their sensibilities: Some, at 
once, saw visions of the war path 
and were disposed to revert to the 
most savage purposes of the race. 
With a peculiar foresight, one or two 
members of the party remained so- 


-ber for the express purpose of caring 


for the Indian who was inclined to 
become “bad” under drunken con- 
ditions. A thoughtful provision, not 
wholly unworthy of some consider- 
ation at the hands of his more civil- 
ized brother. Others of the festive 
party became happy,. some boister- 
iously so and others mildly jocose; 
some were disposed to extreme man- 
ifestations of their affections, by an 
insistence in offering to embrace and 
caress the entire membership of the 
party. To some of those primitive 
children of the plains, there came 
flooding through a drink-befogged 
brain, all of the woes and misfor- 
tunes of the past, real and imaginary. 
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Copious tears coursed down his sad- 
dened countenance as he rocked his 
body backward and forward and 
moaned and sobbed the story of his 
tribulations. Young Charley was of 
the latter, and the distresses of none 
were equal to his, when rum had de- 
throned his simple reason. Quite 
naturally, a complete state of drunk- 
en exhaustion was the finality of the 
“party” from which the Indian would 
rouse himself long enough to imbibe 
again and then lapse once more into 
a drunken lethargy. The Indian 
never felt himself fully in touch with 
the amenities of the occasion, unless 
he had rendered himself “dead 
drunk.” 


Charley was in the flower of his 
glory during the wedding festivities 
and abdicated himself fully to the 
exhilarating qualities of bad whisky, 
of which there was an abundance in 
evidence. When the time drew near 
for the newly wedded pair to repair 
to their own home, it was Charley, in 
a helpless and sobbing condition, who 
was assisted to the back of his pony 
and insisted upon accompanying the 
happy couple to their home. The 
self appointed task of the home 
warming having been accomplished, 
Charley in a distressed and broken 
hearted condition, was mounted to 
the pony and started for home. The 
Indian swerved in his saddle as the 
slender pony raced across the hills, 
and it was well that no directing 
hand upon the rein was necessary. 
With unerring instinct and in due 
time, the faithful animal ran into the 
yard at home, but without its rider. 
Sensing some sort of mishap, two or 
three of the somewhat recovered In- 
dians, immediately retraced the trail 
and came upon the body of poor 
Charley, some distance back in the 


hills by the side of the path, where 
he had fallen from the pony. There 
was genuine sorrow in the home and 
among his friends who had lately 
been so gay, as the body was brought 
back and a medicine man of the tribe 
pronounced him dead. The scenes 
of the festivities were hastily 
changed into those of mourning, as 
immediate preparations were made 
for the burial. With the dispatch 
so characteristic of his race in the 
case of a sudden death, the mournful 
procession bore his body to the an- 
cient burial grove, some two or three 
miles to the northeast of the town, 
where with the solemn rites and cer- 
emonies of his people, the body of 
poor Charley, wrapped tightly in 
blankets and bound with hide thongs, 
was deposited upon a scaffold, in true 
Indian fashion. The burial scaffold 
was about eight feet high and con- 
sisted of four corner stakes on which 
a floor was built, upon which the body 
was placed. Food and drink enough 
to last until the last journey was ac- 
complished, were placed upon the 
platform and some small items of 
personal belongings of the deceased 
together with locks of hair taken 
from the heads of his friends, were 
bound up with the body. This sacred 
service having been accomplished, 
the mourning Indians retraced their 
steps to the town where the dogs and 
ponies of poor Charley were divided 
among the members of the family, 
and Charley became but a memory. 


It was in the fall of the year and 
when the nights were beginning to 
evidence the cooler temperature of 
the approaching season. Despite the 
warmth of his burial garments, the 
cold night air began its sobering ef- 
fect upon Charley in his lofty grave. 
With much difficulty, he began to dis- 
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engage himself from his numerous 
wrappings. With awakened senses, 
he surveyed the surroundings which 
betrayed to him the situation in its 
every detail and Charley knew of the 
grim mistake that had been made 
and of which he was the innocent vic- 
tim. Charley was a solemn and per- 
fectly sober Indian as he straighten- 
ed himself to a sitting posture upon 
his funeral scaffold and swore be- 
neath the cold twinkling stars of the 
gathering morning, that never again 
would he touch the “stuff”. This 
pledge, he has ever kept. Under the 
influence of the “morning after’, but 
less grim than those of the poor In- 
dian, has many a despondent repre- 
sentative of the more civilized race, 
sworn himself to total abstinence 
only to punish himself anew in mo- 
ments of conviviality. Disengaging 
himself, Charley easily scaled down 
from his “four poster” and started 
back home. The daylight was begin- 
ning to break as he approached the 
town and greeting came to him from 
the swarm of dogs that inhabited the 
village. Some distance down the 
street, he was visioned by a well 
known neighbor, who gave one long 
look at him, rubbed his eyes and 
looked at him again and then fled 
through the town, shouting at the 
top of his voice. Other Indians ap- 
peared at their doors, which, after a 
hurried glance, they hastily closed. 
Charley reached his mother’s house, 
only to be motioned .away by his par- 
ents, who trembled in abject fear. A 
panic seemed to have seized the en- 
tire population, who either fled or 
secreted themselves, as he approach- 
ed. There was none who would rec- 
ognize him and none to whom he 
could speak. Friends and relatives 
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purposely avoided all contact with 
him and ignored his presence. To 
the benighted Indians Charley was 
but a ghost, which for some unseem- 
ly purpose, had returned to annoy 
and harass the members of his fam- 
ily and the members of the tribe in 
general. The fact of his resurrection 
from a drunken stupor has never 
been accepted by the Indians, who 
have ever continued to pass him by 
on the other side for half a century. 
The ban of ostracism was instinctive- 
ly placed upon him by the super- 
stitious pasions of his people and, 
from the inexorableness of this de- 
cree, the Indian suffers to this day. 
Many years ago, poor Charley recon- 
ciled himself to this most tragic of 
fates, and has for years of his own 
volition purposely avoided all as- 
sociation or contact with all human 
kind. The members of his familv 
and the friends who knew him in his 
youth, all long since have departed 
to the Spirit Land, but to the mem- 
bers of the tribe, as now constituted, 
his story lingers as a tradition. A- 
lone, he wanders among the deserted 
places in old Pawhuska town. He is 
seen upon the streets of Pawhuska, 
the white man’s busy bustling city, 
where he strolls like one demented, 
but where he is a well known and a 
pitied character. When the shades 
of evening fall, like a hunted wolf, 
he creeps across the hills to his hun- 
ble abode in the outskirts of the In- 
dian village and thus his life is spent. 


The American Indian is irrevoc- 
ably chained to the traditions and 
rites of his race, and so this pathetic 
old Indian is slowing slipping into his 
grave, denied the fellowship of his 
kindred and kind—an Indian without 
a tribe. 
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THE “UNCLE SAM” HOUSE—HOME OF THE LATE SAMUEL WIL- 
SON, NEAR MASON CENTER, N. H. 


The origin of the term, “Uncle Sam,” as applies to the United States 
government, may not be generally known. It is explained by the follow- 
ing note in the history of the town of Mason, N. H., published in 1858, 
page 209, referring to a native of that, Samuel Wilson, who had been a 
contractor for government supplies, a picture of whose home in Mason ap- 
pears above. 


“Samuel Wilson died at Troy, New York, July 31, 1844, aged 88 years. 

















It was from him that the United States derived the name of Uncle Sam. 
It was in this way. He was a contractor for supplying the army in the 
war of 1812, with a large amount of beef and pork. He had been long 
familiarly known by the name of Uncle Sam, so called to distinguish him 
from his brother, Edward, who was, by everybody, called Uncle Ned. The 
brand upon his barrels for the army was of course U.S. The transition 
from the United States to Uncle Sam was so easy, that it was at once 
made, and the name of the packer of the United States provisions was im- 
mediately transferred to the government, and became familiar, not only 
throughout the army but the whole country.’ ” 


SESE SF 
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Katherine Call Simonds 


BY ALIDA C. TRUE 





When the good Lord fashioned 
New Hampshire, He peopled her with 
great men, who grew from sturdy 
youth to men famous in national life, 
men also who followed the quiet 
paths of home duty; and out of His 
divinely planned program, by way of 
completeness, He gave her women to 
match her men. 


Since it has been the custom of our 
worthy Editor, through the years, to 
note occasionally New Hampshire 
women, who are doing notable things 
at home and abroad, it seems very 
timely to tell the story of worthy 
achievement which has grown out of 
the public service of the subject of 
this sketch. 

Katherine Call Simonds, musician, 
author, composer, and dramatic so- 
prano, born in Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, where she now resides, has to 
her credit many poems and musical 
compositions of note. 


Her songs have been published in 
the east and in the west. “The Na- 
tion’s Going Dry”’, “The Land Where 
Old Glory Waves”, and “A New Song 
of Freedom”, published by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, have been powerful agen- 
cies in helping to fulfill the prophesy 
of “The Nation’s Going Dry”. This 
song was used in the recent Austra- 
lian prohibition campaign. “New 
Hampshire Voted Dry” was sung by 
Mrs. Simonds at the 1917 National 
W. C. T. U. convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C. “A New Song of Freedom”, 
written to celebrate the National Pro- 
hibition victory, she sang-at-the 


World’s and National conventions of 
the W. C. T. U., in Philadelphia in 
1922. 

For several years Mrs. Simonds 
was Secretary of the Prohibition 
Party of New Hampshire, said to 
have been the second woman in the 
country to be thus honored. Mrs. 
and Mr. Simonds attended the Prohi- 
bition Party National Convention as 
delegates, in St. Paul, Minn., in 1916, 
when Mrs. Simonds sang in Conven- 
tion “The Nation’s Going Dry”. She 
continues her temperance work 
through the office of State W. C. T. 
U., Director of Music. 

A patriotic song cycle; “Going 
Across”, “There’s a Soldier Lad in 
Khaki Over There” and “Oh, the 
Lads, Triumphant Lads in Brown and 
Blue” was written and published by 
herself during the early part of the 
World War. These stirring songs 
were devoted to patriotic needs dur- 
ing and since the close of the war, 
upon numberless occasions at home 
and abroad, and will ever remain 4 
signal monument to the talent and 
patriotism of the writer. 


How well I recall, particularly, one 
of our concert trips, when our paths 
led to Portsmouth, one stormy win- 
ter day, when an afternoon concert 
consisting of an entiré program of 
original songs, both words and music, 
was given in the historic Community 
House, at a representative club gath- 
ering, and the same program repeat- 
ed for “the boys” at the Newcastle 
Cantonnment on the Island in the 
evening. The thrilling strains are 
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still ringing in my ears of “Old Glory 
Leads the Way, while the dear old U. 
S. A. sounds the call to arms to set 
the Nations Free” and 


“Going across with a purpose true 
Going across with the Brown and the 
Blue.” 
and 
“Home, home from over the sea 
Home, home, God grant it may be”. 


The compositions of Mrs. Simonds 
are not confined to expressions of 
Temperance and Patriotism as called 
forth by the needs of the hour. Her 
sacred and secular works form a rep- 
ortoire for many concert and church 
programs. Perhaps among the best 
loved songs are those from which 
these lines are quoted, 

“Help me dear Lord to remember 

That all thru the still of the night 

Thy care has been tenderly o’er me 

Till even the dawn’s early light.” 
and 

“Tis Raining rain but just beyond 

Are skies of azure blue, 

And all the while ’tis raining rain 

’Tis raining blossoms too.” 


Her song, inspired by love for her 
native State, “New Hampshire, Our 
New Hampshire” and her Florida 
song: “Florida Calls to You Over the 
Way” are popular in State Society 
gatherings. 


Mrs. Simonds has been signally 
honored by being made an active 
member of the League of American 
Pen Women, headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is vice president 
from New Hampshire, and member 
of the National Executive Board. As 
an official member of this exclusive 
organization of famous women Mrs. 
Simonds is in close contact with its 
nation-wide activities. At the 1924 
Bi-ennial Convention of the League, 


held in Washington, D. C., she sang 
a group of her songs. 

Mrs. Simonds is. vice president of 
the New England Society of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, with a member- 
ship of five hundred; is chairman 
of the program committee and a 
member of the President’s Union, 
composed entirely of the Presidents 
and Vice Presidents of the several 
State Societies. Mr. and Mrs. Si- 
monds are members of the Christian 
Church of Hill. 

For several years they have pass- 
ed their winters in St. Petersburg, 
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where they enjoy that active and 
prosperous “Sunshine City,” but just 
as eagerly each spring season do they 
return to their beloved home State, 
when Mrs. Simonds resumes her ac- 
tivities on behalf of the Golden Rule 
Farm Homes Association, as Pres- 
ident, Solicitor and Collector. With 
no children of their own Mrs. and 
Mr. Simonds find themselves respon- 
sible for a large and rapidly growing 
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family of other people’s children. 
They have given of their time, 
thought and highest endeavor for 
years to the work, sponsored by this 
Association, of caring for, educating, 
training and fitting for life work, de- 
linquent and dependent boys. With 
the official board and the wonderful 
co-operation of the generous people 
of New Hampshire and neighboring 
States, a magnificent work is being 
wrought at these Homes, where boys 
who are on the road to crime are 
nearly one hundred per cent salvaged. 


Following a visit to the historic 
shrines of Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Concord and Lexington, with its at- 
tendant emotional experiences, it was 
my privilege to visit with Mrs. Si- 
monds the district school where 
thirty-seven of the Home boys were 
in attendance. In answer to the 
questions: “What does America 
mean to me” and “Why do I love the 
Flag” a little Greek boy answered “I 
love America and the Flag because 
they stand for freedom and protec- 
tion”. At the close of the session I 
said “The visit to the intensely inter- 
esting historic places of Massachu- 
setts gave me no such thrill as did 
this wonderful hour spent with this 
group of boys eagerly interested in 
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learning to be normal, live American 
citizens.” Nothing could demonstrate 
to me more fully the magnitude of 
the work which is engaging the best 
efforts of this Association under the 
guiding hand of its beloved president. 

May I not fittingly close this ar- 
ticle by one of her best loved poems: 


Face forever toward the sunrise, 
Toward the radiant morning light; 
Answer now the call to action, 
Win the battle for the right. 


Face the sunrise, let the shadows 
Fall behind thee in the race; 

Thru the maze of tangled by-paths 
Learn the onward way to trace. 


Look not backward o’er the failures 
That perchance have marked the years; 
Grieve not that the promise golden 
Ended oft in naught save tears; 


But look forward, ever forward, 
Face the shining, sun-lit way: 
Seek from lofty heights the vision 
That shall ope the gates of day; 


Hoping ever, fainting never, 

Thou shalt win life’s promised goal. 
Face forever toward the sunrise 
’Tis the birthright of the soul. 
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I Would Not Live Too Long 


BY GUY E. McMINIMY 


I would not live too long,—until the day 

When all my better things sink to decay. 

I would have life, but have it wholly full 

Of strong and sturdy thoughts and work-filled ways. 
I want no time of impotence, no lull 

That wastes away my strength, no senile days 
When I will be a burden to my kind, 

No easy drifting to another world. 

My prayer is this: to live my years with mind 

To march straight forward with my flag unfurled, 
And keep my head erect, my eye undimmed, 

My armor shining and my soul lamp trimmed. 

Ah, thus for me while I, unbowed, draw breath 
And then, somewhere, taste full the spice of death. 


404 West Archer Avenue, 
Monmouth, Illinois. 





Night 


BY MAUD FRAZER JACKSON 


When life to me was kind 
And the heart within me gay, 
I loved most the radiant Day. 
But, stricken, now I find,— 
As wounded creatures will,— 
The Night a mother dear. 
So gently and so still 
Her dark robes me enfold, 
Her tender arms embrace. 
Time was when I of her had fear... 
Not now, not now...To me the Night has told 
Eternal things to which Day dulls the ear. 
Resting on her calm bosom, I behold 
The stars Day hides, the Father’s pitying face. 


Laurel Springs, N. J. 
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Franklin P. Rowell 


Funeral Address by Rev. James Alexander, in the Congregational Church, 
Newport, N. H., August 10, 1927. 





I wonder if we realize the rapid- 
ity with which we are living. Ap- 
parently the great aim of our ma- 
terialistic age is speed. However 
fast we move we want to go faster. 
We are making heroes of men who 
can travel in 33 hours a distance 
which takes our swiftest Ocean 
Greyhounds 6 days. We are not sat- 
isfied any longer with cablegrams or 
telegrams; we must talk with our 
friends and merchants across the 
continent and seas by telephone; 
listen to their voices and get an ans- 
wer to our messages immediately. 
In the matter of production, in all 
our industries, our modern machin- 
ery—the best so far that inventive 
genius has made—is going too slow; 
we must speed up. We must reduce 
time to a minimum and production to 
its maximum. Our Age is restless, 
feverish; our dreams, our desires 
must reach their realizations as 
quickly as possible. That is constant- 
ly impressing itself upon us. 

Not so the rapidity with which life 
passes through this world. Seers of 
a past age likened it to a “vapor” a 
“dream”, the “flight of a weaver’s 
shuttle” across its loom, “a tale that 
is told,” a “handbreadth” and the 
like. “We fret and strut our hour 
upon the stage, and then are seen no 
more.” 

This thought comes to me as I find 
myself here to help lay away the 
dust of an old friend. Mr. Rowell 
was a man of marked peculiarities. 
Isn’t it a good thing that we are not 
all run in the same mold? What a 
featureless world it would be! How 
would we like every one around us to 
be an exact duplicate of ourselves? 
In Nature what if all our trees were 
of the same species, all our flowers 
were a rose, all our birds were of a 
feather, all their songs were of the 


same lilt, all our colors were of one 
shade of the spectrum, and the hab- 
its of all living things alike? What 
a world of sameness it would be! 

All beauty lies in diversity and in 
the blending of those diversities. So 
the values of men lie in the complex 
of their personality, their diversity 
of talent, aptness for doing different 
things, their view-points, motives, 
ideals etc. How thankful we ought 
to be for it. We owe to it not only 
the beauty of the world but the great 
achievements of  civilization—the 
world’s art, literature, science, phil- 
osophy, moral values and industries. 

In coming back, therefore, to the 
impress of Mr. Rowell upon the life 
of this community, we shall have to 
find a place for his own self-expres- 
sion. In that a few things stand out 
very clearly. 


His contribution to its business 
life was far from being small. All of 
his executive life was given to this 
town and its environment, and it cov- 
ers a period of some 50 years. His 
was a tireless and an abounding 
energy. As in all places of this size 
you will find some easy-going people, 
you will find also some who are really 
live wired. Much to his credit Mr. 
Rowell was one of the latter, and this 
town owes him no small debt. He 
was nothing if not active. He was 
always busy about something. He 
was blessed with a good share of na- 
tive shrewdness, common sense and 
a vision of the commercial future of 
this town. He knew what he wanted 
to do, and did it. He had his dis- 
appointments, of course, as all other 
live men have, but he never lost sight 
of his main purpose; he never allow- 
ed his failures to discourage him. If 
he rose to measurable success in the 
community, and he certainly did, he 
earned it. It did not fall into his 
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lap. He struggled like all up-rising 
men, and I think he enjoyed the 
struggle. He invested himself and 
and whatever else he could command, 
and I am very much mistaken if he 
was not respected for it. He found 
his way at least into positions of 
trust and responsibility. For some 
33 years he was one of the directors 
of the First National Bank, and for 
almost an equal time as Vice pres- 
ident and president of the Newport 
Savings Bank. He was also one of 
the men who controlled the interests 
of the Brampton Mill, and helped the 
incoming of the shoe industry into 
the town. For many years he also 
served as a Justice of the Peace. 


Neither was his a selfish life. He 
probably would not have claimed for 
himself that he was a large benefac- 
tor in the life of the town, but what 
he had he shared with his fellow cit- 
izens. He took a great deal of pleas- 
ure in what he did from time to time. 
The watering trough in the centre of 
your town was his gift, and surely a 
blessing to the people it has been. In 
watching the growth of the town, the 
new school-houses that have been 
built, and the number of children and 
youth in them, he saw a dearth of 
space for recreation purposes, and 
he bought a field down in the meadow 
and placed it at their service. A 
more welcome gift he could not have 
bestowed. And when the children 
came in a large body to thank him 
for what he had done, the tears flow- 
ed freely down his cheeks and he 
found his compensation. He was a 
lover of children, and many were the 
little tokens of affections he bestow- 
ed upon them. It would be hard to 
find a young person in Newport who 
did not look upan him as a personal 
friend. Of the poor he was mindful, 
and relatively few of your citizens, 
even of his own family, ever knew 
what he brought into their homes. 
These things must be taken into ac- 
count in any appraisal of this man’s 
character. It is not hard to see de- 
fects in anyone if one is set on look- 
ing for them, but the good Samar- 
itan often passes by unnoticed. 


On account of Mr. Rowell’s out- 
spoken and forceful way of going 
about things, he made for himself 
many enemies. The warning, “Woe 
unto you when men shall speak well 
of you,” could not have applied to 
him. It did not matter much to him 
whether they spoke well or ill; in 
either case he went along his way, 
although not always “with rejoic- 
ing.” A compliant man, like a dead 
fish or a chip of wood, can float with 
the stream; it takes a man of brain 
and will to swim against a current. 
Mr. Rowell’s opinions were not of a 
vacilating sort—this today and some- 
thing else tomorrow—and his con- 
victions were positive. They fre- 
quently brought him into trouble, 
but this did not change them. He 
might have saved himself many hard 
knocks by going with the crowd, but 
he preferred to take the knocks. I 
am not saying that his opinions and 
convictions were always right, but 
to him they were so, and that gave 
him a right to express them and to 
stand by them. Like all the rest of 
us he had his failings, but the lack 
of courage was never one of them. 


That he was a patriot goes with- 
out saying. On political questions 
one always knew where to find him, 
and I have known of occasions when 
those whom he helped to send to 
Washington, did not always act ac- 
cording to what he considered to be 
right and gentlemanly principles, he 
did not hesitate to write them and 
tell them bluntly what he thought of 
them. 


I happened to be a pastor in this 
town when the Spanish war broke 
out, and remember well the enthu- 
siasm with which he threw himself 
into the cause of the government and 
the work he did among the boys who 
went forth from Newport. This ac- 
tivity was again shown during the 
more recent World catastrophy, and 
everyone of the 120 men who went 
forth from this town knew him, for 
his face was among the last faces 
they saw when they left and among 
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the first to welcome back those who 
returned. 


For the greater part of his life in 
the community he was_ closely 
identified with its religious interests. 
Although affiliated with the South 
Church, a regular attendant at its 
services, a generous contributor to 
its work and benevolences, and prom- 
inent as an usher in the congrega- 
tion for a longer time than I can re- 
member, he was not a narrow, hide- 
bound sectarian. He was a well- 
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wisher of every other church in 
town, and a friend of all the pastors 
I have known in it. His religious 
sympathies were very broad. He 
recognized, as I think every follower 
of Christ should, that all those differ- 
ent folds had but one Shepherd, al- 
though calling themselves by differ- 
ent names, and were all equally prec- 
ious to the Master, all helping to 
realize His Kingdom‘ in the world, 
and all living in the faith and hope 
of reaching the Upper Fold—the 
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Father’s House—where all earthly 
distinctions are lost in the love of 
God for all His children. 

I have given you little more than 
an outline of only some of the out- 
standing traits of Mr. Rowell’s per- 
sonality. His last days gave evidence 
of encroaching physical weakness 
and the presence of an_ insidious 
disease, entailing much _ suffering, 
and finally opening the door of the 
“earthen house” for the escape of the 
spirit to God who gave it. 

In Richard Le Gallenne’s “In Me- 
moriam” of George Merideth, whose 
intimate friend he was, he speaks of 
a time, mentioned in a poem, (The 
Test of Faith) when the Poet and 
Novelist was overtaken by a crushing 
experience, which left him utterly 
broken. In this supreme test, he 
went out one April day to walk up 
the hill leading into the woods that 
lay back of his Summer home. Here 
he found a wild cherry tree which 
had forced its way up among the 
rocks by its indomitable life-force, 
and its branches and twigs were cov- 
ered with a mass of white blosoms. 
Meredith looked in wonderment at 
this symbol through struggle of a 
spiritual resurrection; a new vision 
of life opened before him, a new force 
took possession of him, and he walk- 
ed down the hill a new man. When 
he died and his body laid at rest 
Richard Le Gallenne wrote—on 
another Spring day—‘“George Mer- 
edith is dead. I will walk up the hill 
to the cherry tree’”’. 

In Nature symbols of resurrections 
lie all about us in Springtime—out of 
struggle into victory, out of death 
into life, out of the broken purposes 
and hopes of the human spirit into 
the blossoms of Pargdise. 


Mr. Rowell has finihed his course 
here, but he knew that it was not 
ended. Out of all his joys, success- 
es, heartaches and sufferings, his 
spirit has passed—might we not say 
“blossomed”—into that eterna] Life 
where hardship and tears are found 
no more. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





MISS ANNIE A. McFARLAND 


Annie A. McFarland, born in Con- 
cord, July 24, 1842; died there, Aug- 
ust 2, 1927. 

Miss McFarland was the daughter 
of Asa and Clarissa J. (Chase) Mc- 
Farland, her father being a well 
known printer and publisher of Con- 
cord and son of the Rev. Asa McFar- 
land, D. D., third minister of the old 
First Church. She was educated in 
the public and private schools of Con- 
cord. She was an active member of 
various religious, benevolent and 
charitable organizations, having long 
served as President of the Concord 


‘Female Charitable Society and Treas- 


urer of the N. H. Female Cent In- 
stitution, both founded by her grand- 
mother, wife of Rev. Dr. McFarland. 
She had also served as Secretary of 
the National Home Missionary Fed- 
eration; President of the Avon 
Shakespeare Club, and held member- 
ship in many other organizations, in- 
cluding the N. H. Anti Suffrage As- 
sociation. She was a member of the 
South Congregational Church, of 
which her father was one of the 
founders, also of the Woman’s Club, 
the Friendly Club and the Concord 
Charity Organization. 

By her will Miss McFarland left 
nearly $50,000 to various public, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions. 


CHARLES C. HAYES 


Charles Caroll Hayes, born in New 
London, N. H., May 31, 1865; died in 
Manchester, July 29, 1927. 

Mr. Hayes was the son of John M. 
and Susan (Carr) Hayes, and was 
educated in the public schools of 
Manchester, to which place his par- 
ents removed in his childhood. After 
graduation from the high school he 
was for some time engaged in the 
grocery trade; but subsequently en- 
tered upon the real estate business, 
in which he was actively engaged till 
death, and having charge of more 


real estate than any other man in the 
city. 

He was long active and prominent 
in politics, as a Democrat, serving as 
a member of the State Committee 
many years, and as President of the 
State Convention in 1912. He was 
Mayor of Manchester in 1913-14, and 
long a member and treasurer of the 
Democratic City Committee. He was 
a trustee of the Mechanics Savings 
Bank, and a former President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a 
33d degree Mason, and had been 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
and Commander of the Grand Com- 
mandery, Knights Templar. In re- 
ligion he was a Baptist. He was 
twice married; first to Belle J. Ken- 
wood, who died in 1890; second, to 
Carrie M. Anderson, who survives, as 
do a son and two daughters by the 
— wife and a daughter by the sec- 
ond. 


HON. FRANK B. PRESTON 


Frank B. Preston, born in Straf- 
ford, February 11, 1856; died in 
Rochester, August 29, 1927. 

He was the son of Wingate T. and 
Mary (Jewell) Preston, and was 
educated in the public schools, neigh- 
boring academies and New Hampton 
Literary Institute. He resided for a 
time, in early manhood, in Barring- 
ton, where he was town moderator 
in 1881, but soon removed to Roches- 
ter, where he ever after lived. For 
some years he was a contractor and 
builder, and was afterward as- 
sociated for a time with Ex-Gov. 
Samuel D. Felker in the lumber bus- 
iness; but for nearly a quarter of a 
century past had been a successful 
operator in real estate. 

In politics he was a life long Dem- 
ocrat, and had served as moderator 
in Rochester before the city organ- 
ization; as a member of the school 
board, and as a delegate in the Con- 
stitutional Conventions of 1889 and 
1912. He was a candidate for Pres- 
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idential elector on the Democrat tick- 
et in 1900, and was Mayor of Roches- 
ter in 1913 and 1914. For a number 
of years he was a member of the 
Democratic State Committee. He was 
a trustee of the Gafney Home for 
the Aged, and president of the Peo- 
ple’s Building & Loan Association, 
and held various other positions of 
trust. He was an Odd Fellow, Pat- 
ron of Husbandry, a member of the 
O. U. A. M., and had been for 
twenty years president of the True 
Memorial Free Baptist Church So- 
ciety. 

He had been twice married, and is 
survived by his second wife, and two 
sons, Vinton W. and Verne F. Pres- 
ton, of Rochester. 


REV. W. STANLEY EMERY 


W. Stanley Emery, born in Ports- 
mouth, R. I., May 6, 1858; died in 
Concord, N. H., August 29, 1927. 

He was the son of Charles and Su- 
san (Kelley) Emery, and was a grad- 
uate of St. Paul’s School, Trinity Col- 
lege, and the General Thological Sm- 
inary of Nw York. For a few years 
he was a master at St. Paul’s School 
and then served churches in Sanborn- 
ville, New York city, where he was 
a vicar of Calvary Chapel; Norwich, 
Conn.; Tilton and Franklin, before 
going to Concord where he was vice- 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal church 
for 24 years. 


He represented the town of Tilton 
in the Legislature of 1907. For sev- 
eral terms he was a member of the 
Concord board of education and was 
a trustee of St. Mary’s School for 
Girls. 

Within the church he was a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the 
New Hampshire diocese and was sev- 
eral times a delegate to the general 
convention. 

He is survived by his wife, who 
was Ethel N. Julian of St. Andrews, 
N. B., and by four daughters and two 


- Navy Club of 


sons, all residents of Concord except 
Mrs. Richard T. Lyford of Long- 
meadow, Mass. 


DR. GEORGE M. KIMBALL 


George M. Kimball, M. D., born in 
Dardanelles, Ark., June 17, 1855; 
died in Concord August 9, 1927. 


Dr. Kimball was the son of Samuel 
S. and Hannah L. (Mason) Kimball. 
He was graduated from Phillips And- 
over Academy in 1875, Yale College 
in 1879 and the Harvard Medical 
School in 1884. After a few years of 
hospital work he practiced his pro- 
fession in Concord for 13 years, re- 
tiring to give his attention to his ex- 
tensive business interests. 

He was a trustee and for several 
years president of the New Hamp- 
shire Savings Bank. He was also 


president of the Boscawen Mills, the 


New Hampshire Spinning Mills and 
the Concord Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. He was a director of the 
Concord & Montreal Railroad, the 
Eagle and Phenix Hotel Company, 
Abbot Downing Company, Page Belt- 
ing Company and the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank. 

A Republican in politics, Dr. Kim- 
ball served on the local Board of Al- 
dermen and on the Board of Educa- 
tion. He was Surgeon General on the 
staffs of Govs. Charles M. Floyd and 
Henry B. Quinby and was for some 
time a trustee of the New Hampshire 
State Hospital. He was a member 
of several medical societies, of the 
Union Club of Boston, Army and 
ew York, and Wono- 
lancet Club of Concord, and held life 
membership in the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. 


Dr. Kimball married Miss Annie 
Louise Gage of Boston on Oct. 14, 
1886. He is survived by his wife and 
two children, Robert G. Kimball of 
Boston, a member of the 1911 class 
at Dartmouth College, and Louise M. 
Kimball, Abbott Academy, ’16, of 
Concord. 
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